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Latter Fo Yow 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

This letter to you is being written in Kansas City. When you 
first read it, I shall be conducting classes in Akron, Ohio. On 
Thanksgiving Day I shall be in Kansas City, having visited Detroit, 
Toronto, Montreal, Akron, and Milwaukee. 

When you first read this letter, Thanksgiving month will be 
near. 

Are you thankful for something? I know that you are. 

Are you thankful for many things? I know that you have 
cause to be. 

Thanksgiving Day reminds us of God’s constant goodness to 
us. But each day we should remember His constant goodness, and 
we should give Him thanks for our many blessings. 

In all the nations of the world, boys and girls are reading Wee 
Wisdom. On Thanksgiving Day, let us all say, “For health and 
wisdom and love, dear heavenly Father, we thank Thee.” If all 
join in this word, we can send Thanksgiving Day around the whole 
earth. This prayer, traveling around the earth, will make the 
chain of which the poet Tennyson spoke in the lines: 

“For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


With love, 
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GIVE 


BY-RUBY-SHORT- McKIM 


Because Thou art so free to give, 
Our days are full, and good to live, 
Our generous, kindly Father! 


From out Thy treasure chambers pour 
Thy loving kindness, more and more, 


Our thoughtful, watchful Father! 


May I serve others with glad heart, 
And help the world, by my small part, 
To thank Thee, Heavenly Father! 
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Gay November 


‘By? Imelda Octavia Shanklin 


Have you heard that November is gloomy and 
dark? 
That's nonsense, I tell you. Just look at the spark 
Of the gay sun that shines on the ice in the park. 
And the glowing red sky in the West 
(Where day at its close goes to rest), 
Flings bold shadows crossing the bluff high and 
stark. 


Do they tell you rough Winter runs close in its 
wake? 


Well, Winter will make us a rink of the lake, 
And the snow on the hill will be packed for the 
sake 
Of the sleds we enjoy as we ride 
Our two-track tobaggany slide. 
What et from a month, now, could any one 
take? 
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Pray explain why November should sulk and be 


gray, 

When comes at its closing sweet Thanksgiving 
Day? 

Why, it spreads out its hours as fair gems ona 
tray, 


To awaken in all of our hearts 
Due praises for gifts God imparts. 
November, of all months, has cause to be day. 


For the world .that is filled with the grace that 
we need, 
For love that is winging in speech and in deed, 
For the wisdom that daily we know how to heed, 
For the plentiful good of the year, 
For friendships, sustaining and dear 
Our thanks are cutpouring in jubilant meed. 


Then, here's to November, the glorious time, 

With laughter and gratitude blent in a rime! 

We love you, we welcome you, month of Thanks- 
giving. 

Just looking for you makes life more worth the 
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Teddy Goes Avisiting 


A Thanksgiving Story 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


Aunt Lucia’s big house smelled pleas- 
antly of sugary, cinnamony secrets, of 
pumpkin pies in the making, and of a 
log fire burning low. 

Teddy’s brown eyes glowed happily as 
he looked about the living room, with its 
bowls of red berries and its wide win- 
dows facing the sea. What a lovely 
place to spend Thanksgiving week! 

Now Aunt Lucia was kissing him, 
and his small cousin Sally was smiling 
at him shyly, and 


kets lay on the floor. There was a win- 
dow which looked at the sea. Again 
Teddy’s brown eyes shone. What a 
wonderful place to spend Thanksgiv- 
ing week! There was a pony in the 
stables and a canoe in the boathouse. 
When Garey came home from his school 
in Burlingame they would try out the 
canoe. Garey had written him that 
if the water were quiet they might 
cruise about the cove. 

While Yamata un- 


Uncle Homer was 
shaking his hand and 
saying: “You were 
ten in August, 
weren’t you, Teddy? 
My! What a big boy! 
We've been looking 
for just such a large 
sized _ boy! With 
Garey away, we have 
no handy man about 
the place to run er- 
rands and to fill the 
wood boxes in the li- 
brary. Here, - Ya- 
mata, take the boy’s 
bags and show him 
to his room.” 

A Japanese boy in 
a white coat, his skin 
shining like a_pol- 
ished yellow apple, 
his even teeth gleam- 
ing in a smile, caught 
up Teddy’s suit case 
and led him upstairs. 

Teddy’s room, done 
in green, was as in- 
viting as a tree top. 
Woolly Navajo blan- 


ju 


giving?” she asked. 


packed his things, 
Teddy wondered 
whether Uncle Ho- 
mer had really meant 
what he said about 
needing handy 
man. Perhaps Uncle 
Homer did not real- 
ize that he, Teddy, 
was a guest. Guests 
weren’t supposed to 
do anything. Guests 
were supposed to 
sleep all morning and 
to be entertained all 
afternoon, be _ fed 
party food and—and 
—everything. He 
would soon tell Uncle 
Homer that he had 
not come out to Mira 
Vista to work—at 
least for nothing! 
Yy Yamata was speak- 
ing in his quaint 
English. “Any things 


“Isn't it fun, you want, more bet- 
getting 

ready for ter you call Yamata; 

Thanks- _he bring him quick.” 


“Thanks,” said 
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Teddy rather loftily. Yamata was all 
right. Yamata had the proper idea 
about this guest business. 

Downstairs Teddy found Sally dust- 
ing books. “Isn’t it fun, getting ready 
for Thanksgiving?” she asked, taking 
a book at a time out of the bookcase and 
dusting it lovingly. “Mother said every- 
thing must be shining when Garey ar- 
rives. Only think! He’ll be home on 
the five o’clock train tonight! We’ll all 
take turns riding Bonnie. There’s a 
lovely trail along the beach, and if it 
isn’t cloudy Mother says we may have 
a picnic by the water some afternoon.” 

Teddy smiled amiably. Sally was all 
right. It was quite , 
evident that she too 
knew how to treat a 


guest. 
Just then Uncle 
Homer, wearing a 


big apron, appeared. 
“We’re all hard at it, 
Teddy, getting ready 
to welcome the Great 
Day. At the moment 
they have me peeling 
apples.” Uncle Ho- 
mer was a writer, 
who had a studio on 
the top floor, which 
was the reason for 
his being at home 
during the day. If 
it weren’t for Uncle 
Homer, Teddy told 
himself, he would be 
sure of being treated 
as a guest should be 
treated. He was 
sure that Aunt Lucia 
would never—— 

But just then Aunt 
Lucia herself, with 
a food chopper in her 
hand, peeped in at 
the door, interrupt- 
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His uncle and aunt were making a 
servant of him. 


7 


ing his thought. “Teddy, we don’t want 
you to feel left out, dear, with all the 
rest of us having such a good time; so 
if you like, we’ll let you crack nuts for 
the fondant.” 


Now then! What could a perfectly 
good guest do under such circum- 
stances? Aunt Lucia had neither asked 
him nor ordered him to help. What she 
had suggested was more like bestowing 
a favor! They went into the kitchen, 
where they found Amanda, the cook, 
creaming butter for a pound cake. 
Yamata sat at a table picking over 
cranberries. Pots bubbled merrily, 
sending tantalizing odors into the shin- 
ing white room, and high in his cage 
sat Dick, the canary, singing: “Cheer, 
cheer, cheerie.””’ Uncle Homer was 
whistling over his bow! of apples, Aunt 
Lucia was humming, 
Amanda was talking 
comfortably to her- 
self, and Yamata’s 
face seemed ready at 
any moment to break 
into its bright smile. 

Indeed every one 
was most cheery, ex- 
cept the guest, who 
sat over his task with 
strife in his heart. 
As soon as he had 
finished the old nuts, 
he’d run for the 
stables and see Bon- 
nie. All that he 
really knew about 
the beautiful Bonnie 
horse was what 
Garey had written to 
him. But to his dis- 
may the moment he 
had cracked the last 
nut, Uncle Homer’s 
eyes were upon him. 

“Good boy!”’ he ex- 
claimed. “Knew 
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you’d be a handy man. Now how about 
an armful of wood for the fire boxes? 
Our November nights are nippy.” 

Teddy turned away without answer- 
ing. The strife in his heart had 
mounted to his eyes and lips. His 
uncle and aunt were making a servant 
of him. Well, he’d soon have to tell 
Uncle Homer something. Uncle Homer 
would have to pay him for all this work. 

“This way, son,” called Uncle Homer 
a moment later as Teddy, his arms full 
of wood, came into the back hall. ‘We'll 
roast some apples over your wood to- 
night!” he promised good-naturedly. 

But the tempting picture was lost to 
Teddy, for the strife in his heart had 
stopped his ears to all pleasant things. 
“You’ve got to pay me for this, Uncle 
Homer,” he exclaimed, the strife in his 
heart finding words. 
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Uncle Homer looked both pained and 
embarrassed, but in a moment his eyes 
were twinkling. “Ah! Glad you men- 
tioned it, Teddy. Shouldn’t like to be 
in your debt.” He took a notebook 
from his pocket, wrote a line, then 
smiled queerly at the boy. 

Teddy suddenly felt small and very 
much ashamed. But the feeling passed 
like lightning as Aunt Lucia appeared 
in the doorway and again, as though she 
were bestowing a favor, said: “Teddy, 
dear, this is such a busy time, might I 
ask you to run to the baker’s for some 
rolis? It’s such a little way, and it 
would be such a help to Aunt Lucia. I 
know you’d love to go; you’re such a 
dear about helping.” 

Yes, it was plain enough now that 
both Aunt Lucia and Uncle Homer were 
trying to make a sort of servant of 


him. Why couldn’t Yamata go? But just then he 


spied Yamata at the front door, rubbing up the 
brass of the knocker, and Sally was busy putting 
bright candles in all the holders. 

“T’ll make a note of this errand, Teddy,” said 
Uncle Homer assuringly, and once more he wrote 
in his notebook. Again a small, ashamed feeling 
crept over Teddy. He dropped his eyes as he turned 
away. 


Now Uncle Homer was calling to him. “TI say, 
Teddy, take the road behind the house. It’s a little 
rough, but it’s a short cut to town.” 

“I'd rather go down the street; it’s the way I 
came. I like it; it’s such a 
lovely street and the houses are 
so pretty.” 

“But why not try a new road 
for a change?” persisted Uncle 
Homer. “There’s nothing like a 
new road—once in a while!” 
His eyes twinkled teasingly. 

The back road took Teddy over 
a rough, broken trail, finally 
leading him through the heart 
of an auto camp. Low, mean 
looking houses stood in a clus- 
ter. Each had a small porch 


“Paid? Why, 
get my dinner.” 
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and a narrow door. Dirty children ran 
about. There were sounds of crying. 
Not a pleasant place to live! It was 
hard to believe that just over the slope 
from Aunt Lucia’s lovely home there 
could be this place of untidiness and 
want! Teddy, troubled, thought of 
Aunt Lucia’s living room with its bowls 
of red berries and its log fire burning 
low, and he longed intensely to be back 
in its warmth and light and its grati- 
fying abundance. 

Suddenly there was the town. Teddy 
found the bakery, and was soon return- 
ing. At the edge of the camp he spied 
a boy with ragged elbows, digging in 
the earth. Teddy, watching him, dis- 
covered that he was digging potatoes 
out of a pit. The shovel was dull and 
the potatoes were small, but the boy was 
whistling. 

“T say,” called Teddy, “how much do 
you get paid for all that work?” 

The boy looked up, surprised. “Paid? 
Why, I’ll get my dinner; a spud, and 
maybe gravy!” 

“Tomorrow’s Thanksgiving,” offered 
a small girl in a thin jacket, “and we’re 
going to have pumpkin pie!” 

“And pudding too!” cried the boy. 
“Not bread pudding; real pudding, with 
sauce!’”’ He turned a hand spring. 

Amazement looked out of Teddy’s 
eyes. Imagine getting excited over— 
pudding! He remembered suddenly 
Aunt Lucia’s fragrant kitchen with 
Amanda making pastries and fancy 
gelatins. Tomorrow’s dinner would be 
made up of many dishes, all delicate as 
fairy food. At home he always ate such 
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food without ever thinking it unusual. 

Next he met an old woman pulling a 
cart filled with odds and ends of wood. 
She smiled at Teddy. ‘See what I have 
gathered! Now I have that with which 
to heat my tea water and bake a pan of 
sweet cake. I am a thankful woman!” 

Teddy gave the woman his very best 
smile. ‘Please, may I pull the cart 
home for you?” he asked. He had re- 
membered suddenly the great fireplace 
at Aunt Lucia’s, for which he had so 
grudgingly carried an armful of wood 
—the fire over which they would roast 
apples tonight, around which they 
would laugh and tell stories. 

The six o’clock sirens were blowing 
as Teddy ran up the slope to Aunt 
Lucia’s. Her beautiful home would 
again take him into its arms. There 
would be the fire log burning low, Aunt 
Lucia’s laugh, Uncle Homer’s merry 
twinkle, Sally’s shy smile—— 

There was Garey! ‘“’Lo, Teddy,” he 
called, “I say, you’ve grown! Listen! 
Tomorrow, if it’s clear, we'll take the 
canoe to the cove, and afterwards ride 
Bonnie.” 

They sat down to a fragrant dinner, 
to white linen and gleaming silver. “By 
the way,” said Uncle Homer, as he un- 
folded his napkin, “how much do I owe 
you now, counting the trip to the 
baker’s, and all?” 

Teddy dropped his eyes in embarrass- 
ment. “You don’t owe me anything, 
Uncle Homer. Honestly you don’t. 
Nobody owes me anything. I’m—I’m 
just boiling over with thankfulness for 
everything.” 


Table Blessing 


The table of our Father’s love 


With all His 300d is spread, 
And all the world is fed by His 
Abundant daily bread. 
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As Happy as Kings 


By BARBARA BOUCHERE 


PART II 
Chapter 1 


At the words of the marquis there set 
up a stir in the manor house, from the 
servants’ hall to the tower. “The lass 
will need plain frocks for this journey,” 
whispered Mardi, as she followed Claud- 
ine into the clothes press, “for that she 
will not return to the manor house this 
night or for many days and nights to 
come, is the prophecy of Mardi.” 

But alas! After sifting three chests 
to the bottom, and after searching as 
she would among the racks of clothes, 
Claudine could find no plain frocks, only 


silk and lace ones. On the shoe racks 
were only delicate satin shoes that had 
been cut and made to order. 

“Dear child!” murmured Mardi to 
herself as she went about her morning 
tasks. 

Not knowing what else to do, Claud- 
ine filled trunks with the plainest of 
the silken frocks and the stoutest of the 
satin shoes. While she brushed Mari- 
del Geralda’s hair, the little girl fretted 
and cried, all of which completely 
spoiled her face for the time being. 
But, with her eyes red and her fore- 
head looking like a thunderstorm, she 
was finally ready. Her mother, the 
marchioness, followed the little girl 
down the marble stairs and out under 
the porte-cochere where a _ beautiful 
coach and two cream colored horses 
stood waiting. Tears hung in the lovely 
lady’s eyes as she kissed her little 
daughter good-by, for, indeed, it hurt 
the pride of the Marchioness of Rous- 

selles to think of her 
daughter’s sleeping un- 
der a thatched roof and 
eating coarse food from 
porcelain dishes. But 
even the marchioness 
saw that something must 
be done to save the little 
girl from The Three 
Dreadfuls, Fretfulness, 
Faultfinding, and Dis- 
content, The Three 
Dreadfuls that were try- 
ing to spoil the real little 
Maridel. 

Now they were driv- 
ing away. The Marquis, 
who no _ longer 


proud, sat quietly beside 
his daughter, while his 
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eyes peered ahead in the direction of 
Rondel hill; for on Rondel hill lived his 
dear nurse, Susanne. On Rondel hill 
some miracle might be done for his Ma- 
ridel Geralda. They sped through the 
streets of Paris, along beautiful boule- 
vards lined with linden trees. Finally 
they wound over hilly places where 
grapevines grew and birds sang high 
sweet songs of their own improvising. 

Rondel hill was showered over with 
red poppies and blue ground ivy and 
clumps of checkerbloom. Over the hill 
hung the sky, like a great, kind face, 
warm and smiling. Maridel Geralda, 
looking out of the window and catching 
the perfume of the hill, brightened and 
cried, “I should love to walk among 
those red poppies and let the wind lift 
my hair.” 

“You shall do that, my little one, and 
many other things besides—simple 
things that are not bought with riches 
or touched with the touch of gold,” the 
marquis answered queerly. 

The coach drew up to a wee cottage 
thatched with straw, whose little black 
chimney resembled nothing so much as 
a gentleman’s top hat. There were 
three small, winking windows, winking 
at the sea. The blue painted door 
seemed to say, “Come in, dear every- 
body.” On the flagstones stood a 
little woman in a white lawn cap and a 
black sateen dress sprigged over with 
sprays of mignonette. Her skirts 
bulged pleasantly, but how could 
they help it, for they were set over 
with pockets, which might hold any- 
thing from a roll of knitting to a 
lollipop. 

The marquis, who had once been 
so proud, now sprang out of the 
coach, and was kissing the sweet 
face and laying his hand on the 
soft little shoulder. “Seeing you 
again, dear Susanne, is like coming 
home!’ he exclaimed. 
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The little woman was blinking away 
happy tears. “Aie, Aie! I shall always 
see you as my little Pierre,” she said, 
“my little Pierre in dark curls and 
kilts.” They talked a moment in low 
secret voices, Susanne nodding her head 
very wisely as she glanced at the little 
girlk Then suddenly she was kissing 
Maridel Geralda on the soft curve of 
her cheek. The child thought she saw 
the flash of tears in Susanne’s eyes, but 
the next moment Susanne was smiling 
and saying, “Come in, dears. We shall 
have a beautiful tea together with 
toasted muffins and new honey in the 
comb.” She led them into the house, 


On the flagstones 
stood a little woman. 
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which was gay with rag rugs and 
chintzes and painted pine chairs done 
in green. 

Maridel Geralda, as she watched the 
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fingers. The room grew dark and Su- 
sanne ran for candles, declaring that 
the storm was on its way to Belle Isle 
and would be gone in three minutes, 
leaving a rainbow at the foot of 
the hill. But at that the storm only 
beat harder against the little 
house. Indeed, all the skies of the 
world *eemed weeping their rains 
on Rondel hill. 

The marquis looked alarmed. 
“T shall have to fly before the roads 
are washed quite away,” he said. 
He and Susanne whispered a mo- 
ment, then the marquis turned to 
his daughter. “For a time I must 


“It’s an Honorable Apron.” 


little woman flitting about, her red heels 
clapping over the hard floors, her wide 
skirts with their mysterious pockets 
blowing out like balloons, decided that 
Susanne looked and sounded and was 
as lovable as one’s fairy godmother 
should look and sound and be. Now 
Susanne was laying a blue and red 
printed cloth on the table and popping 
an amazing green parrot over the tea- 
pot. “Ma petite, I shall call you Ger- 
alda, for short,” Susanne informed her 
small guest, as she poured tea into green 
cups and spread the muffins thick with 
country butter. 

But scarcely had Geralda-for-Short 
eaten her first muffin or tasted the new 
honey in the comb, when rain struck 
the windows with a thousand thumping 


leave you, ma cherie, but only for 
a time...” His eyes troubled, 
he stood looking at the little girl, 
for he expected The Three Dread- 
fuls, Fretfulness, Faultfinding, and 
Discontent, to throw her into a 
temper on the spot. But Geralda- 
for-Short was only smiling. She 
was smiling her first very real 
smile, which began with her lips 
and ended at the corners of her 
blue, blue eyes, a smile which 
awakened two dimples that had 
long been sleeping at the corners of her 
mouth. 

“But what shall I wear?” she asked 
with a small giggle as though it were 
all some sort of beautiful joke. “And 
what shall I do for a nightie?” 

“My child, I brought your trunks in 
case—— in case——”’ 

“You might need them,” supplied 
Susanne, her brown eyes dancing. 
“How glad I shall be to keep her un- 
til——” 

“The roads are mended,” finished the 
marquis, and, carrying away Geralda’s 
first very real smile for a treasure, he 
was gone in a clap of thunder. 


Chapter 2 
After the first half hour Geralda-for- 
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Short had grown weary of looking 
about the tiny room with its cottage 
windows and its walls papered in blue 
bells; and The Three Dreadfuls began to 
speak in one voice; “It’s very dull here, 
really. I don’t like just to sit and sit 
and look and look and look. I like to be 
entertained. I must be entertained.” 

“Aie, Aie! Entertained you shall be. 
I promise you that,” cried Susanne, and 
in a twinkling she had whisked out of 
one of her pockets a wee apron made 
of blue oilcloth with yellow 
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was always and ever looking for some- 
thing new. 

Susanne, her face crinkling into 
smiley lines, led the way into the tiny 
kitchen where blue painted chairs stood 
against a white wall. Jolly red and 
white checkered curtains hung at the 
windows, and the stove shone like a 
pair of Sunday shoes. 

Geralda-for-Short looked about in 
wonderment, for this was the first time 


(Continued on Page 24) 


tulips painted in the border. 


Hard as it may be to be- 
lieve, Geralda-for-Short 
had never in her life seen 
a child’s play apron, least 
of all a play apron with 
yellow tulips painted in the 
border. 

“Oh, whatever is that 
darling thing?” she cried, 
dropping on her knees and 
petting the patch pockets. 

“It’s an Honorable 
Apron, Geralda,” explained 
Susanne, tying the turkey 
red strings about the little 
girl’s waist and leading her 
toamirror. “Just see how 
fetching you look in an 
apron!” 

“Why, it’s the very sweetest, the very 
prettiest thing I’ve ever had on!” de- 
clared Geralda-for-Short, quite forget- 
ting her trunks full of rich clothes, as 
she ran her hands over the shiny 
smoothness of the Honorable Apron. 

“T find that one can never wear such 
an apron without feeling pleasantly ac- 
tive,” said Susanne, pulling a smart 
black and white one, with red poppies 
painted on the bib, from another pocket 
and tying it about her small person. 

The little girl’s pale cheeks had 
grown very, very pink. “What comes 
next?” she cried, for, as you know, she 


“Now, what comes 
next ?” 
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The girls at the Wilson school were 
enjoying the noon hour under the big 
trees on the school grounds. Some 
were grouped together, sharing lunches 
and secrets. Others walked about, arm 
in arm, and happy little bands of chil- 
dren played various games. The sound 
of laughing voices echoed through the 
schoolhouse, making the air seem alive 
with joyousness. Miss Smith, sitting 
by the open window of the principal’s 
office, smiled as she watched. What fun 
the children were having! Then she 
caught sight of a forlorn little figure 
seated in a corner of the school yard. 
She leaned forward and called to one 
of the older girls on the tennis court. 

“Helen, dear, will you please see why 
that little girl is not playing with the 
rest of the children? She is away over 
in that farthest corner, alone. Try to 
get her to join you.” 

Helen nodded willingly, and hurried 
to obey. The little girl glanced up as 
Helen approached, but gave no answer- 
ing smile. 

“Don’t you want to join in one of the 
games?” asked Helen, kindly. 

The little girl shook her head sol- 
emnly. 

“Is anything wrong, dear?” 

Again a solemn shake of the little 
brown head. 

“Can I do something for you?” 

Another shake, more emphatic this 
time. 

Helen was puzzled. She did not quite 
know what to do with this queer, quiet 
little girl. Then she remembered that 


this was one of the new pupils who had 
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entered the school this term. Perhaps 
she was feeling strange and shy. Helen 
sat down beside her on the bench. 

“Will you tell me your name?” she 
asked, with a friendly hand on the 
drooping little shoulder. 

“Marylin Moore.” 

“Are you a new pupil?” 

It was rather hard to break through 
the ice, but Helen persisted. 

“How do you like our school?” 

“Not much.” 

Helen was surprised. “Not much!” 
she echoed. “Why this school is one of 
the prettiest in the state. It is big and 
comfortable and has this lovely play- 
ground. The girls here are nice, too, 
and so are the teachers. Miss Smith, 
our principal, is a dear. We all love 
her.” 

Marylin was silent. Helen tried an- 
other subject. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“Chicago.” 

“Did you like the school there?” 

“Oh, pretty well—but not so much. 
Anyway, it was better than this one. I 
know I am not going to like this place 
one bit.” 

Helen studied the little face. There 
must be a reason for Marylin’s feeling 
unhappy. If she could only find out the 
cause she might be able to help her. 

“Did you have many friends in your 
former school?” 

Marylin looked up, surprised at the 
question. “Oh, some,” she answered. 
“But not so many. I never could make 
friends easily.” 
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“Why, dear?” Helen’s sweet smile 
finally warmed Marylin’s heart, and 
made talking easier. 

“I don’t know why,” she answered, 
earnestly. “I didn’t want to move 
away from there and come to a new 
school for that reason. It’s hard enough 
when you are with people that you 
know, but to go to a strange school is 
even worse. It makes me feel so all 
alone—and I don’t know what to do.” 

Helen knew at once that she had the 
key to Marylin’s trouble, but the school 
bell’s ringing put a stop to the conver- 
sation. 

Day after day Helen talked with 
Marylin, coaxing her for a walk, or 
sitting with her during the noon hour 
while they ate lunch together. Mary- 
lin’s shyness soon melted away beneath 
the glow of friendship, and seeing that 
Helen was interested in her, she talked 
freely. By the loving welcome Marylin 
gave whenever they met, Helen felt re- 
paid for missing her favorite tennis 
matches. 

“Do you know,” Marylin said one 
day, “I like you very much? Please, 
please be friends with me forever and 
ever.” 

Helen laughed. “And tomorrow,” 
she said, giving Marylin a hug, “I, am 
going to get some of the other girls who 
are of your age to eat lunch with us. 
That will give you a chance to meet 
them.” 

Marylin drew back. “But I would 
rather have you,” she cried. “I won’t 
know what to say to them—or how to 
act.” 

“All you will have to do, will be to 
smile and be friendly,” Helen assured 
her. 

“But I don’t think that they like me,” 
protested Marylin. 

“What makes you think that? How 
can you think so when you do not even 
know them?” 
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“Well, because they don’t pay any at- 
tention to me. I am a new girl, but 
they go on playing without noticing me 
—and they never try to do anything 
for me.” 

“Do you ever try to do anything for 
them?” 

Marylin’s pretty brown eyes opened 
with astonishment. ‘Why, no!’ she re- 
plied. “Why should I? I don’t know 
them.” 

“Because if you loved them and let 
them know it by trying to be helpful, 
they would soon show you how much 
they really like you.” 

Marylin looked up questioningly. 
“Do you think that they truly do like 
me?” she asked. “Oh, if you only knew 
how much I want them to. I’ve always 
wanted to be liked. And I want friends; 
but it’s hard to make friends in a 
strange place. Maybe you don’t know 
how it feels to go to a new school.” 

Helen smiled and gave Marylin an- 
other hug—just for good measure. 
“Why, honey girl,” she said. ‘“We’re 
all new at some time or another. I 
know just how you feel, because I used 
to feel that way too. Then one day 
Miss Smith saw me sitting by myself, 
and talked to me. She told me a secret 
and taught me some magic words to 
say that have helped me ever since. 
Shall I tell them to you?” 

“Magic! Oh, goody! 
like a fairy tale. 
I use it, too?” 

Helen laughed—delighted with Mary- 
lin’s eagerness. “Of course you can. I 
have been using them ever since that 
time—in every need—and I know how 
much they help. But there goes the 
bell. Wait for me after school, and I 


That sounds 
Tell me quick! Can 


will give them to you.” 

Later that afternoon a dark head and 
a fair one were close together, as Helen 
and Marylin, seated on the old play- 
ground bench, discussed the promised 
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secret. At first Marylin was inclined 
to doubt its power to bring friends into 
her life, but as she listened to Helen 
and watched her happy face, her faith 
in the magic became firmer. 

“And you really believe that ‘God is 
our help in every need’? You think He 
could help me to make friends?” 

Helen nodded reassuringly. 

“And that sentence about hunger, 
Let’s see if I know it. ‘God does my 
every hunger feed.’ Is that right?” 

“That is right, dear. It means just 
what it says—‘every hunger.’ Not only 
that we shall be fed, but that we can 
have all the good, true things. When 
you feel lonesome, you are really starv- 
ing for love, but you never think of it 
that way.” ; 

Marylin repeated the little prayer 
softly, earnestly thinking about it. It 
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seemed almost too wonderful for belief; 
but in the end she decided to try it. 

The next day it was apparently the 
same little Marylin Moore who came to 
school, but Helen, watching her, noticed 
a different expression. Marylin en- 
tered the school yard with a smile. In- 
stead of standing listlessly to one side, 
watching the other girls play, she drew 
nearer and nearer to them. Her eyes 
sparkled with excitement. It seemed 
for a while as if she would not have a 
chance to slip into one of the games be- 
fore the bell rang. Helen whispered the 
magic words—only she said “her” in- 
stead of “my’”—thinking of Marylin’s 
need. Marylin glanced up and smiled, 
and Helen knew that Marylin too was 
realizing, “God is our help in every 
need.” 

Then one of the little girls dropped 
her bean bag. Quick as a flash Mary- 
lin stooped to pick it up and handed 
it to Bessie, with a shy smile. Bessie 
smiled back at her in a friendly way. 
“Thank you,” she said. Then asked, 
“Want to play with us?” moving to 
one side to make room for the new- 
comer. Marylin, breathless with sur- 
prise and delight, joined willingly. 

At recess time she was again play- 
ing with the younger girls and they 
evidently found her a good playmate. 
At noontime, a radiant Marylin raced 
across the yard to sit with Helen. 

“It worked! It worked!” she 
shouted, and Helen, nodding wisely, 
replied, “It always does.” 

The weeks passed swiftly. Mary- 
lin made friends rapidly. Very often 
now, Helen could go off contentedly 
for a game of tennis, knowing that 
Marylin was happily playing with her 
own classmates. The friendship be- 
tween them had grown deeper, but 
Marylin was a popular little girl and 
therefore a very busy one. 


Then a shadow arose. Once more 
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Helen found Marylin alone, crying. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” she asked. 
“Why all the gloom today?” 

“O Helen,” and a small flood of 
tears welled into Marylin’s eyes. “I 
have tried to be loving and helpful with 
all the girls—truly I have—and it has 
been such fun doing it. But how can 
I be nice to that Adelaide Powers? You 
don’t know how she teases me—and 
makes fun of me. You just can’t even 
guess! Truly, you can’t.” And Marylin 
cried harder than ever. 

“Did you forget the one way to clear 
all trouble, dear?” 

“But she won’t even let me be nice to 
her,” sobbed Marylin. “She just laughs 
and taunts all the time.” 

“That need not keep you from loving 
her.” 

“Loving Adelaide!” Marylin sat up 
with surprise and stared at Helen. 
“What good would that do? She doesn’t 
want me to love her, or she wouldn’t 
act as she does.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather have her love 
and friendship?” 

“Oh, you know I would,” and Marylin 
was sincere. “I never knew before how 
comfortable it is to have every one glad 
to see you and liking you. It’s like hav- 
ing some one hand you a nice, warm 
dinner just when you are so hungry it 
seems as if you couldn’t wait another 
minute. It makes you feel all warm 
and cozy inside of you. I wish I could 
feel that way with Adelaide, but——” 

“All things I am, can do, and be,” 
quoted Helen, softly. 

“TI forgot,” Marylin said simply, and 
whispered the rest of the little prayer. 

“Say it for Adelaide, too, dear.” And 
Marylin nooded happily as she ran off. 

The dismissal bell had sounded, 
and the girls were filing out of school. 
In the hallway Marylin was hurrying to 
catch up with Helen, whom she could 
see quite a distance ahead of her. Ade- 
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laide noting her haste, deliberately 
stepped in front of her and walked very 
slowly, so that Marylin could not pass. 
She laughed teasingly as she did so. 
Angry little words bubbled up to 
Marylin’s lips. It seemed impossible to 
hold them back. She bit her lip to keep 
from saying unkind things. Then a 
better way flashed across her mind. 
She thought of the words Helen had 
given her. If one could have “tuned 
in,” one would have heard something 
like this: 
“T now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving too.” 
Just a few of the magic words. Ade- 
laide did not hear, but a puzzled expres- 
sion was creeping over her face. It 
dawned on her, suddenly, that teasing 
was not such fun after all. She almost 
made up her mind to stop it and let 
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“It worked! It worked?” she shouted. 
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Marylin go on her way. She stood still 
just a second, debating what she should 
do. The other girls, walking quickly 
by on either side of her, still made it 
impossible for Marylin to pass without 
rudely crowding in. Before Adelaide 
could make up her mind, her speller 
slipped from her arm, and as she 
reached out to catch it, the rest of her 
books went tumbling in all directions. 

Instantly Marylin came to the rescue, 
saying in a kindly tone: “Oh, that’s too 
bad. But never mind. We’ll have them 
together in a minute.” 

Adelaide’s gaze showed astonishment 
and she quickly stepped aside. 

“But you are in a hurry, aren’t you?” 

She expected Marylin to rush away, 
but Marylin continued calmly to pick 
up the books. She hesitated a moment 
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before replying, “Not in too much of a 
hurry to help you.” 

“But weren’t you anxious to catch up 
with Helen Wells when—when I got 
in your way?” 

“Yes, But it’s all right. I can see 
her tomorrow.” 

Adelaide wriggled uncomfortably, no 
knowing what to say or do. Marylin 
handed her the books with a smiling, 
“There you are.” 

Adelaide put her hand on Marylin’s 
arm. 

“I live just one block from your 
house. Can’t we walk home together— 


‘some time?” 


Marylin beamed and nodded. “We’ll 
do it today.” 
The magic had worked again. 


The Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can 
do so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here, 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A Fancy Bag 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


“What a pretty bag!” you would ex- 
claim if you could see the one that I have 
just finished, and because I know you 
will want one just like it; Iam telling you 
how to make it. Perhaps you will make 
one for your chum’s Christmas gift, or 
perhaps a larger one for Mother dear. 
From what do you suppose it is made? 
From a part of a wash cloth and some 
bright colored yarns—yes, and a bit of 
patience and time will be needed also, 
although you will be surprised to find 
how easily and quickly this bag can be 
made. Try it and see! 

A wash cloth is the foundation for 
the bag, but not just any wash cloth will 


do. It must be a cloth woven with a 
plain row, then a row of little holes that 
do not show quite through the cloth, 


then another plain row. I am showing 
you a little corner of the wash cloth 
from which this bag was made. It has 
been enlarged to make the rows plain. 
These cloths are usually about fourteen 
or fifteen inches square. They cost ten 
cents, and two bags can be made from 
one cloth of this size. Be sure to select 
a cloth in which the weave runs straight 
both ways, or the stripes on your bag 
will look uneven. 

Besides the cloth you will need some 
bright colored yarn (the heavy, soft 
variety), a big-eyed needle, and a piece 
of silk for the lining of the bag. The 
colors of wool used in my bag are deep 
blue, black, rose, orange, and very light 
blue. Very little yarn of each color is 


needed, so perhaps you can find enough | 


wool at home. If you wish, you may 
use other colors in making your bag, but 
be sure that your colors look well to- 
gether. 

Now we are ready to begin. Cut off 
the edge of the wash cloth at one side 
even with the first ridge. Count 
twenty-eight ridges, and cut off the 
piece outside the twenty-eighth ridge. 
You now have twenty-eight ridges on 
the piece you are to use. Trim the ends 
of the cloth even with a row of the little 
holes. Thread the needle with black 
wool, enough to go across the width of 
the cloth twice, with a few inches over. 
Beginning at the top of the cloth count 
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down to the third row of holes, skip the 
first two ridges, and put needle under 
the third ridge, coming out at the op- 
posite side of ridge, skip next three 
ridges, and go under next ridge. Work 
this way to the end of row. Without 
breaking wool, turn and work the next 
row in the same way. In turning at end 
of first row, do not pull wool close, but 
leave about an inch to catch in the seam. 
After each row, stretch the material so 
the wool will not cause it to pucker. 
Make nine rows of the light blue, two 
more of black, three of orange, two of 
black, nine of rose, two of black. Now 
skip 34 rows of holes and work the other 
end of the cloth just as you did the one 
you have finished. 

When you have finished the second 
end, the very next row is to be worked 
as follows: Thread needle with the deep 
blue, skip the first ridge, put needle un- 
der the next ridge, skip one ridge, and 
put needle under the next. Work in the 
blue all across the space between the 
finished ends. 

You are ready now to sew the sides 
together. Turn your work wrong side 
out. Hold your work so that the rows 
of wool of the same color match, and be 
very careful to get all the ends of wool 
out from right side. Baste the seams 
along the first row of holes. Look on the 
right side sometimes, to see if your work 
looks even. It is well to stitch this seam 
on the machine, but you can sew it very 
firmly by backstitching it, that is, take 
a stitch back over each stitch and draw 
your thread firm. Trim the edges, leav- 
ing about 14 inch, outside the seam. 

To finish your bag around the top, 
first turn down a little edge and baste 
it. Pull the thread as you baste so that 
your work is not stretched, even a tiny 
bit. Then with a small bone crochet 
hook, or a large steel one, draw orange 
wool through under hem, right close to 
the first black row, and tie. Draw loop 
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of wool through, close to where it is 
tied; draw wool through this loop, put 
hook through the cloth, close to the last 
loop, draw wool through and crochet 
this loop off the hook. Crochet all 
around the top in this way, making it 
very firm, so that the top will not be 
stretched. 

Now you are ready to make the han- 
dles. Use either black or deep blue wool. 
Make loop on hook, 2 ch very tight, 1 ch 
loose, 1 ch very tight. Throw wool over 
hook ; take loop through the loose chain ; 
draw the wool through the three loops 
on the hook; ch 1, throw wool over hook, 


FFF 


loop through hole right below hook, 
draw wool through the three loops, ch 1, 
crocheting this same way until the 
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handle is about twelve inches long. Make 
two handles, and sew the ends securely 
to wrong side of bag, near seams. 


Make the flowers next. Use the same 
colors you used for the bag, or different 
ones if you have them. A lighter yel- 
low, a brighter blue, a brown, and a 
lighter shade of rose, were the colors 
that I used. 


To make the flowers, make a loop of 
wool on hook, ch 2, very tightly, ch 1 
loosely, ch 1 very tightly, draw last loop 
out on hook a little less than half an 
inch, throw wool over hook, make 
loop through loose ch, draw wool 
through the three loops on_ hook, 
1 ch very tightly, draw loop on hook 
out a little less than half an inch, 
draw wool through the loose ch 
and through the loop on hook, 1 ch 
tightly. This makes one leaf to the 
flower. Draw loop on hook out a little 
less than half an inch, throw wool over, 
draw wool through same loose ch as 
used for other leaf, crochet the three 
loops on the hook, 1 ch drawn tightly, 
draw loop out less than half an inch, 
draw wool through loose ch and loop on 
hook; 1 tight ch. This is the second leaf 
of the flower. Push back and hold the 
end of wool and make two more leaves 
in the same loose ch, making the last 
chain of the last leaf through the same 
center hole. Draw loop out about two 
inches and cut, drawing end through to 
under side, tying it and the first end to- 
gether in a hard knot. Take a piece of 
green wool about four inches long, in 
center of which tie three times a piece 
of the orange or yellow wool, clipping 
ends close to the knots, to make center 
of flower. For the center of yellow 
flower tie black wool on the green. Draw 
one end of the green through the flower 
at one side of the center, the other end 
at the other side of the center, drawing 
the knots down in to the center, and tie 
the ends of green in a hard knot. Then 
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tie again the ends left after making the 
flower, and clip them off. 

How do you like your posy? Make 
the other three flowers, then tie the 
stems together with a piece of green 
wool, and tack them to one side of bag 
near the top. 

To line the bag, cut the silk the same 
width and a little longer than the bag 
and seam up; place in bag with seams 
next to the bag. Turn in top of silk, 
and whip with fine stitches into the bot- 
tom of the crocheted edge. And your 
bag is finished! How do you like it? 
Perhaps you will be so delighted with 
it that you will want to make a larger 
one for a grown person. To do this, cut 
the wash cloth half in two, trim edges 
straight, and cut each piece about nine 
inches long. On each end make three 
rows of black, twelve rows of the next 
color, three of black, ten of the next 
color, three of black, twelve of the next 
color, three of black, and finish the space 
between the ends with the shorter stitch 
in still another color. Seam the pieces 
together very carefully. 

A bunch of flowers, perhaps twelve or 
fifteen in different colors, would make 
a nice Christmas gift for some one’s 
sport coat, or to use on a felt hat. 

Next month we shall have other 
Christmas gift suggestions. 


No Lesson is Hard 


All wisdom that in books I 
find 
Is wisdom of the Father's 
mind, 
And when of Him ! freely 
ask 


He easy makes each school 
room task. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from those who have not already sent us a contribution. We can- 
not use anything that has been copied or told you by another. We want your 
work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with the Young Authors De- 
partment, so please send us the best that you can think and write. 


THE EDITOR. 


THANKSGIVING 
CORNELIA LEE (13 years) 
Pachuca Hgo., Mexico 


Every day’s a “thank you” day, 
But this day’s made for you 

To thank our heavenly Father 
For blessings all year through. 


JACK FROST AND THE FIR TREE 
MARIE DYER (12 years) 


Guatemala City, Guatemala 


It was snowing very hard outside; the 
steady fall of snow had nearly blocked 
the houses up to the window sills. Along 
the snow covered road, skipping mer- 
rily up and down, ran Jack Frost. 
Wherever the little man stepped, a fresh 
snowdrop sprang up and the leafless 
trees were fairly covered with them. 
In the whole wood there was only one 
tree that was fresh and green, and that 
was the fir tree. 

“Are you not cold?” asked Jack Frost 
as he jumped up among the branches. 

“Oh, no!” answered the fir tree 
pleasantly. “On the contrary, I am very 


warm; you see I have such a warm coat 
on.” 

“Indeed, you have quite a warm, 
pretty coat,” answered the little man. 
“You are the only tree here that has a 
green beautiful coat on in winter.” 

“Yes,” said the tree “but down in the 
big brown house at the crossroads are 
four little children who are longing for 
the storm to cease so that they may go 
out and ride on their sleds.” 

“Well,” said Jack Frost at length, “‘it 
is my duty to go out and make the snow 
fall, but just this once, for those little 
children, I will stop it.” Saying this he 
skipped nimbly away. When he was far 
away in some other valley the snow- 
storm stopped and with merry faces the 
four little children in the big brown 
house came out of the door and ran 
about for joy. 

“How nice,” they said, “that the 
snowstorm has stopped, so we can now 
play about and ride our sleds in the 
snow.” 

Far away in some other valley Jack 
Frost was making snow for other little 
children. 
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THE PRINCESS 
By FLO BANNING (9 years) 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


Once there was a far-away country. 
The inhabitants were very unhappy. 
They worshiped different gods and 
were always fighting each other. 

Now in this land there was a prin- 
cess whom everybody wanted to see, 
but she could not be found. In this 
land there were two princes. The elder 
prince disliked everything and was al- 
ways pouting. He set out to seek the 
princess, but could not find her any 
place. 

The younger prince was a boy of 
light heart, a sense of humor, but above 
all, he believed in the true God. He 
did not try to find the princess, but 
stayed at home and comforted his peo- 
ple. Soon everybody in the land be- 
lieved in the true God and were happier 
and healthier. 

The princess was found, for she was 
joy and happiness. 


WINTER IS COMING 
By FLORENCE RICE (11 years) 
Flint, Mich. 
Winter is coming, 
Snow is falling fast; 
Birds have stopped their humming, 
And have gone away at last. 


The frost has come and nipped the trees 
And killed the flowers all; 

It has brought a cooling breeze, 
And made the leaves all fall. 


IF I WERE A FAIRY 


By ETHEL MERRIN (8 years) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


If I were a fairy, 

I’d sing a sweet song, 
And try very hard 

Not to do what is wrong. 
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MARY AND THE WOOD FOLK 
By EMMA HOLT 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mary was a little girl who lived in 
the wood. She always had animal and 
flower friends. Her very best friends 
in the wood were the robins and the 
bluebirds, the squirrels and the rabbits, 
and the buttercups and the wild roses. 

On bright days when Mary played 
with the robins and bluebirds, they 
sang for her. Sometimes she sang with 
them. One day Mary was cross. The 
robins and the bluebirds stopped sing- 
ing and flew away, but they did not 
fly far. 

Soon Mary heard them singing again. 
Oh, how happy the birds were! They 
made Mary happy too. 

Sometimes the little girl watched the 
squirrels and rabbits. Sometimes she 
played with them, for they knew how 
to play many games. They liked to 
play hide and seek and to run races. 
The squirrels played hide and seek bet- 
ter than the rabbits did. There were 
more good places for the squirrels to 
hide. 

When she played with the flowers, 
Mary danced and bowed to them. The 
roses and buttercups waved their green 
leaves and nodded their pretty heads 
to her. 

When September came Mary had to 
go back to school. She went to the 
wood to say good-by. “My dear friends, 
I am going away to school. I shall be 
gone a long time. When spring is here, 
I shall come back to the wood to play 
with you. Good-by, robins and blue- 
birds; good-by, good rabbits and squir- 
rels; good-by, buttercups and wild 
roses.” 

The rabbits and squirrels stopped 
their games and looked at Mary. Then 
the flowers nodded their pretty heads, 
and the birds sang a good-by song. 
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WHAT I AM THANKFUL FOR 
By PAUL Day (12 years) 
Akron, Ohio. 

I am thankful for the beautiful flow- 
ers, for the beauty of the mountains and 
the forests, for the winding river and 
the lakes with their beautiful scenery. 
I am thankful that God’s beauty is ex- 
pressed. 

I am thankful for the love of Jesus 
Christ our Savior, for the universal love 
which helps us all to be loving and kind, 
for God who gave us His only son, to 
prove what love is and what it can ac- 
complish. I am thankful that God’s 
love is expressed through us. 

I am thankful for God’s goodness. 


JACK AND.TOM 
By LAVAND HURD 
Sunderland, Mass. 
I have a horse; his name is Jack. 
He isn’t very old, 
So I can ride upon his back, 
When it isn’t too cold. 


Jack has a playmate, Tom, 
Whose age is just the same. 

I cannot ride this horse, 
Because he’s not so tame. 


BETTY 
By ROSALIE MUISE (12 years) 
Milbridge, Me. 

I have a Siberian hare. She is black, 
with some gray on one of her hind legs. 
She has brown eyes with dark blue in 
the center. She has long ears and a 
short tail. Her name is Betty. When 
you call her name she comes running. 

She eats bread, cake, clover, oats, 
corn, carrots, and corn tops. 

We can reach down and stroke her 
and she will sit still. She runs all around 
the yard and in and out of the house, 
playing. She is a nice pet and we are 
all very fond of her. 
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BLOW, BREEZES, BLOW 
By PHYLLIS LILLEY (11 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Blow, breezes, blow, 
O’er lands of ice and snow; 
Rock the trees to sleep 
And stir the ocean deep. 


Blow, breezes, blow, 

Move gently to and fro; 

Kiss the blossoms sweet and fair 
That shed their perfume on the air. 


Blow, breezes, blow; 

Wherever you may go, 

Carry your message of cheer 

To hearts that are lonely and drear. 


SMILES 
By NOBLE EMERY (8 years) 
Manchester, N. H. 


Smile when you wake, 

Smile when you eat, 

Smile when you play, 

Smile when you work, 

And keep smiling all the day long. 


AS HAPPY AS KINGS 


(Continued from Page 13) 
that she had ever seen a kitchen. At 
Valerie Manor the kitchen was a great 
white enamel and nickel wonder on a 
remote lower floor, and was reached by 
elevators, dumb waiters, and electric 
bells. But in Susanne’s kitchen, with 
the clock tick-ticking cosily and a ca- 
nary swinging in the window and call- 
ing you “sweet, sweet, sweet,” right to 
your face, not to mention a sugary, 
gingery, raisiny smell that was stealing 
out of the oven, a kitchen seemed the 
jolliest place imaginable. Once again 
Geralda-for-Short rubbed her hands 
over the shiny smoothness of the Hon- 
orable Apron, and once again cried, 
“Now, what comes next?” 
(To be continued) 
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Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 
Motto—I speak only good words. 


Club Pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil.” A club pin will be given to each member when he has sent in 
one subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than his own, and written four monthly 


letters to the secretary telling her how he has kept the pledge. 
Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to the Good 


Words Booster club secretary. 


Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these pages. 
For the readers who wish to correspond—If the reader to whom you write 
does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


Dear Club Members: 

I am receiving many happy letters 
from you, telling me of your success 
and joy in using good words. Nearly 
all of your letters also tell me of the 
help that you are receiving through the 
use of The Prayer of Faith. I wish that 
every boy and every girl who reads Wee 
Wisdom would learn The Prayer of 
Faith this month and say it at least once 
each day. Hundreds of our members 


‘are using this prayer to help them in 


their school work. Of course we all un- 
derstand that, in order to get help, we 
must believe the prayer when we say it 
and that we must expect to be helped. 

Let’s just “suppose” a case. Suppose 
you are having trouble in learning to 
solve a problem in arithmetic, or to parse 
a sentence, or to conjugate a verb. Put 
your work down for a little while, and 


know that the Father wants to help you 
learn the lesson and that He is able to 
help you. Then say the prayer, and as 
you say it know that it is true. Then 
do not worry about the lesson; just 
know that the mind of God in you knows 
that lesson. When you feel that you 
really know that this is true, go to work 
on your lesson, and see how easy it is 
to learn it. 

Shall we try it this month? Just 
watch the school grades come up! 


Secretary. 


Here are two enthusiastic letters from 
Wee Wisdom readers. The editor has 
received a great many such letters, and 
she is hoping that all the readers like 
the new Wee Wisdom as well as Mabel 
and Lorene do. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom—lI was so glad to re- 
ceive you that I read nearly everything, 
without stopping. The new Wee Wisdom 
is so much nicer than the old one. Every 
month the stories are better. Mother en- 
joys them as much as we do. I say The 
Prayer of Faith; I am never sick, and I 
get along well in my school work. Wee 
Wisdom is such a comfort in everything I 
do. I do not see how I ever got along with- 
out it—Mabel Brown. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I want to learn to 
speak only good, true words. I know our 
words mean much to us. I take Wee Wis- 
dom, and I think it is the best magazine for 
children that I have ever read. I do love 
the new Wee Wisdom. Many thanks to the 
editor for enlarging it. I read every line 
and get much good. My sister loves to read 
it too. I give my Wee Wisdoms to children 
who I know will read them. I am in the 
sixth grade.—Lorene Dunigan. 


Thelma gives a good-report of the 
activities of the Good Words club in her 
town. Perhaps her letter will give other 
members an inspiration. 

Dear Secretary—We have organized a 
branch club of the Unity Good Words club, 
and have Wee Wisdom for our monthly 
magazine. There are eight girls in our club. 
We surely have good times together. Last 


Thanksgiving we bought a basket of fruit, 
vegetables, and canned goods with our club 
dues and gave the basket to a poor lady. 
She was very happy. She said, “God bless 
you children, and Wee Wisdom.”—Thelma 
Shaw. 


We were happy to receive Betty Lou’s 
first letter. 

Dear Club—This is my first letter to you. 
I am five years old. My mamma says the 
club is helping me to be less hasty.—Betty 
Lou Reed. 
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Good Words Booster club members 
write us from all parts of the world. 
Here is a letter from New South Wales. 
Arthur is comforted and helped through 
The Prayer of Faith. 


Dear Unity—I think that your school is 
the best in the world and Dad thinks so too. 
Any time that I am worried or in trouble 
I say The Pray of Faith. Soon a black 
kitten comes and purrs around me. I think 
that is God’s way of sending comfort.— 
Arthur Chappell (Sydney, N. S. W.). 


Dear Secretary—The months fly by, but 
not quickly enough for Wee Wisdom to come. 
It is a good 
paper. I live 
on a farm. I 
have a_ nice 
dog. When I 
was away for 
some days, he 
watched for me 
to come home 
from school. 
When I did come 


This he always does. 
home, he was very glad to see me. We 
also have cows, horses, pigs, chickens, and 
cats.—Chester Haertel. 


Many of our club members are learn- 
ing to control their speech since joining 
the club. Solomon, the wise man, said 
that he that rules his spirit is greater 
than he that takes a city. When we learn 
to control ourselves so that we do not 
speak hasty, ugly words, we are learn- 
ing to rule our spirits. Aileen and 
Freda are learning to “rule their spir- 
its.” 


Dear Unity—I have not been using so 
many ugly words since I joined the Good 
Words Booster club. One day when the 
snow was on the ground, my brother 
brought in a little bird that was almost 
dead. I said The Prayer of Faith over and 
over, and soon it flew out of my lap over to 
the window. I put it outside and it flew 
away. I was very happy to think it was 
all right. I gota girl at school to join the 
club.—Aileen Gates. 


Dear Secretary—The Good Words 
Booster club has been a great help to me. 
Sometimes I forget and say things that I 
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should not, although I never say any real 
bad words. When I start to say things that 
I should not, I remember that I belong to 
the Good Words Booster club, and I do not 
say them. Whenever I feel that I need help, 
I say The Prayer of Faith; then God helps 
me. I think I still can make some improve- 
ment, so I will try harder next month.— 
Freda Beth Mills. 


James said, “Faith without works is 
dead.” I think he meant that we should 
both work and have faith. Eva’s letter 
tells how she used both faith and works 
when she needed help. 


Dear Club—I am very glad I joined the 
club. I am going to ask a little friend of 
mine to join. We have eight baby chicks. 
One day one of 
them fell down 
into a_ hole, 
which was half — 
full of water. 
I said The Prayer of Faith, and I got the 
chick out.—Eva Walker, Canada. 


We always are happy to hear from 
our readers in different parts of the 
world, for God’s kingdom is everywhere. 
Irene lives a long way from Wee Wis- 
dom’s home. Just read how she is learn- 
ing to trust our heavenly Father. 


Dear Unity—I have learned The Prayer 
of Faith, and I am going to tell you what 
good it has done me. I had a beautiful 
handkerchief given me. I used it for the 
first time on Sunday, when I took the chil- 
dren out. As I was coming back I was go- 
ing to use it when I found it was not where 
I thought it was. I did not go back because 
we were rather late, but I said The Prayer 
of Faith. On Monday morning I was go- 
ing to work, and something seemed to tell 
me I should not go the short way, as I 
generally do, but that I should go the long 
way; so I went the long way. Just as I 
turned a corner to go to work, I found my 
handkerchief. I thanked God when I picked 
it up.—Irene Bungalow, England. 


We were glad to get Joe’s letter. We 
know that you boys are getting just as 
much help and pleasure in reading Wee 
Wisdom as the girls are, and we wish 
that more of you would write us. 
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Dear Editor—I like Wee Wisdom. Once 
I was sick, and I said The Prayer of Faith. 
Then I got well. God helps me. I like the 
stories and the poems.—Joe Sanders. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Perry C. Harrington (9 years), Homer, 
Alaska; Mary G. Harrington (12 years), 
Homer, Alaska; Marjorie Jean Mills (9 
years), route 5, Spring Hill rd., Union City, 
Pa.; Lois Eileen Mills (6 years), route 5, 
Spring Hill rd., Union City, Pa.; Freda 
Beth Mills (13 years), route 5, Spring Hill 
rd., Union City, Pa.; Frances Edith Adams, 
route 1, box 56, East Sumner, Maine; Buera 
Hamman, jr., 553 E. Platte ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Arthur Lee (10 years), 
route 4, N. Manchester, Ind.; Martha Agler, 
(14 years), route 1, Westerville, Ohio; 
Eulagene Agler (12 years), route 1, Wester- 
ville, Ohio; Emma Jean Townsend (11 
years), box 301, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Grace Brown, 4047 Baltimore ave., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Eunice M. McKay (12 years), 
route 3, box 8, Rotterdam, N. Y.; Hilda Rob- 
inson, box 517, Cranbrook, B. C., Canada; 
Ava Marie Butler, route 3, Mt. Ayr, Iowa; 
Doris Perinchief (10 years), 181 E. Main 
st., Huntington, L. I., N. Y.; Juanita L. 
Sagehorn, route 1, box 129, Ukiah, Calif.; 
Dorothy Elizabeth Holland (11 years), 525 
W. Washington st., Suffolk, Va.; Gladys 
Rose, Chapelton P. O., Summerfield, B. W. 
I.; Albert Scott, jr., box 174, Iuka, Miss.; 
Geraldine Thorne, route 1, Sligo, Pa.; 
Isabel Wilkinson, Mookima-Wybra, Tabu- 
lani, N. S. W., Australia; Helen Brownlee 
(12 years), 3436 Clay st., Denver, Colo. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Betty Mirams: for music, and for health 
for parents; Allegra E. Pederson: to keep 
club pledge; Elizabeth Teall Bender: con- 
fidence and courage in public speaking for 
self, and health for family; James B. Hart: 
catarrh; Margaret Livingston: arithmetic 
and swimming; Bunty Dawson: school 
work, and health for father; Margaret 
Adams: arithmetic for self, and health for 
mother and father; Muriel H.. Solberg: 
music; Helen Brownlee: health; Geraldine 
Croes: for school work. 
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YOUNG 
ARTISTS 
A page to color &/'Z 3 


Color this picture with crayons or with water colors. See how bright you 
can make it, using only fall colors. 
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Short IM 


A Bookcase for a Boy’s Room 


Nothing clutters up a room more than 


- books and magazines lying around loose. 


There is really no need for it when a 
bookease like this can be made so easily. 
For this bookcase, you will need three 
stout boxes (Boxes 15 inches wide, 12 
inches deep, and 20 inches high make a 
good sized bookcase.) ; fourteen boards 
14 inch thick, 144 inches wide, and the 
length that the boxes are deep, for 
cleats; one large 
board, 14 inch to 1 


Nail on top board. 


Let the front 
edge and the ends extend over the 


edges of the boxes. Let the back 
edge come just even with the boxes. 
Nail on legs, as shown, two at the two 
front corners and one each at the back 
corners, and over the two divisions 
where the boxes are joined. Cut the 
shelves just wide enough to fit into the 
box and short enough to be put in and 


inch thick, 47 inches 


long, and 13 inches : 
wide, for the top; 
eight strips, 14 inch ! 
thick, 2 inches wide, | 
and about 24 inches 
long, for legs; seven 
boards 12 inches 
wide, 15 inches long, 
1% inch thick, for 
shelves; a can of 
flat paint; some 
enamel; a_ brush, 


and a handful of 


sixpenny nails. You 


will also need a 
hammer, a saw, and if possible a plane. 
Remove the covers of the boxes and 


* nail the boxes together firmly. Then 


space the sides for shelves, just the 
right height to hold your books and 
magazines. Mark carefully the lines 
along which to nail the cleats for shelf 
supports. Then nail in the cleats. 


taken out easily. These shelves need 
not be nailed in. 

Sandpaper the boxes smooth. Paint 
with one or two coats of flat white 
paint. Over this put on one or more 


coats of enamel in any color that you 
like and that you think will look well 
in your room. 
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(Epitor’s NoTE: Our Sunday school lessons follow the texts of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. We do not have space in Wee Wisdom in which to 
publish the Bible texts, but we would suggest that you read the texts before you 
study the explanation of the lessons, given here.) 


LESSON 5, NOVEMBER 4, 1928. 


WORLD’S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. 
—Romans 13:1-10, 13, 14. 


GOLDEN TExT—Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor: love therefore is the ful- 
filment of the law.—Romans 13:10. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


One of the first lessons that the stu- 
dent of Truth has to learn is that there 
is but one power in the world. All the 
power that we use to do our everyday 
work is a part of the power of God. 
Without this power that is in and 
through us, we can do nothing, and 
when we realize this fact and begin to 
use the power of God as He would have 
us use it, then only do we become strong. 

In order to give over all our 
thoughts and deeds to the power of God 
we need to have in our hearts a deep 
love for God, because love is the highest 
form of God’s power that we know, and 
it does more for our happiness than any 
other thing. 

To live up to the old commandments 
that were given to the children of Israel 
requires great love in our hearts. If 
we truly love our neighbor as ourselves, 
we will not steal from him or tell un- 
truths about him or do him harm in any 
other way. We do not want that which 
is his because in our love for him and in 
our love for God we realize that there 
is plenty for all. 

Sometimes when harm comes to one 
who has not been kind to us, we may 
feel that it “served him right.” Such 


a feeling shows that divine love is not 
in our hearts, or we could not wish him 
any ill. By raising our thoughts above 
the material things that bring us trouble 
and sorrow, and by trying to think and 
to speak in a way that is pleasing to 
the Christ in us, we learn the true joy 
and the fullness of living. We can raise 
our thoughts in this way by keeping a 
firm hold on the things of God, which 
are love and joy and peace and happi- 
ness and all good. 


LESSON 6, NOVEMBER 11, 1928. 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL AMONG 
MEN.—Romans 12:1, 2, 9-21. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good. 
—Romans 12:21. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


One of the best ways in which we can 
show that we are true followers of 
Christ is by the way we live and work 
with others. In order to get along hap- 
pily with others, we must fill our minds 
and our hearts with the Spirit of Christ. 
If our affairs are not as we want them 
to be, we cannot expect them to change 
unless we first change our thinking; so 
it is well for us to train our thoughts 
and to purify our minds. 

The lesson teaches us that our bodies 
should be holy and pleasing to God. Our 
thoughts should first be made pleasing 
to Him and then we may be sure that 
our bodies also will be pleasing to Him. 
We should remove from our minds all 
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thoughts of sin and lack and sickness 
and in their places put thoughts of 
life and health and joy, for it is in ex- 
pressing these thoughts that we serve 


best. 

In sending forth thoughts of happi- 
ness and health, we should remember 
‘that they are gifts of God to us. When 
bait know them as gifts of God, we use 
them for God’s work in the world, in- 
stead of using them in selfish ways. We 
set aside all vain pride when we know 
| that our lives belong to God, and we 
then try to let God’s perfect life show 
in and through us by expressing love 
and harmony. 

We do not send forth love because we 
hope that it will bring us back a reward; 
_we send it out because we are so full of 
God’s love that it naturally overflows 
from our hearts and goes out to others. 
We do not find fault with others when 
_we truly live as God would have us live. 
We do not feel that we are better than 
others, but we constantly bless and try 
to help all God’s children, knowing that 
_to do His perfect work in the world, we 
all are needed. 


LESSON 7, NOVEMBER 18, 1928. 


-PAUL’S EXPERIENCES IN JERU- 
 SALEM.—Acts 21:37—22:1, 22-29. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Be strong in the Lord, 
and in the strength of his might.— 
Ephesians 6:10. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Paul went back to Jerusalem, after 
his missionary work in foreign lands, 
partly to prove to the Jews in Jerusalem 
that the broader teaching that he had 
been giving to the Gentiles was right. 
The Jews felt that they were God’s 
chosen people, and that the Gentiles 
could not find God in the same way that 
| the Jews did. From this, we learn that 
no matter how much we may want 
Truth and the help that comes from it, 
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we sometimes believe that it is some- 
thing that not all of God’s children 
should have. It is harder for us to be- 
lieve in the Spirit of truth if our re- 
ligious training has been narrow. There 
are many ways in which we can carry 
out the work of God upon the earth, but 
the best way is to let divine love guide 
us in all that we do. 

When our hearts are filled with love 
for others, we try to show them, by ex- 
ample, the right way to live. In our 
love for them we give them perfect free- 
dom, and we do not make fun of or say 
harsh words about the things that they 
believe. One of the first things that we, 
as Christians, should learn is that God 
is really working in the hearts of all 
His children. 

Paul was proud that he was born a 
Roman citizen. Each of us who is a 
true follower of 
Jesus Christ 
may be proud 
that he is a citi- 
zen of God’s 
kingdom on 
earth. It some- 
times is harder 
for one to get 
into God’s king- 
dom than it is 
for another. Those for whom it is 
hard are like the Roman soldier who 
paid a large sum for the right to become 
a Roman citizen. Whether it be hard 
or easy for us to find the kingdom of 
God, our greatest effort should be made 
in trying to live as a true citizen of that 
kingdom. 


A 


LESSON 8, NOVEMBER 25, 1928. 


THE PRAYERS OF PAUL.—Acts 20: 
36-38; Ephesians 1:15, 16; 3:14-21. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Rejoice always; pray 
without ceasing; in everything give 
thanks.—I Thessalonians 5:16-18. 
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WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Our lesson today is on prayer and it 
makes a very good Thanksgiving lesson, 
for almost all prayer is praise and 
thanksgiving to God. We who know 
the great power that there is in prayer 
feel sure that Paul’s strength and his 
courage came because he prayed often 
and by his prayer opened himself to let 
God’s power and His love flow in and 
through him. Paul’s greatest joy was 
in teaching Truth, and through the 
power of prayer he kept his thoughts 
fixed on that one thing. 


Paul deeply loved the members of the 
churches that he had started in the 
various cities that he had visited and 
he felt that one of the finest things 
that he could do for those whom he had 
taught was to pray for them and to give 
thanks that they showed forth the quali- 
ties of God in their lives. 


Everything that we need comes from 
God. Through prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing, we open ourselves so that God’s 
good may come into our lives. We 
should learn to turn to God in prayer 
for everything that we want, and then, 
as we receive our blessings day by day, 
to give thanks for them. 


Prayer opens the way for more of 
God’s good to come to us. We do not 
always have to kneel down to pray, and 
there should never be a time when we 
cannot turn to God in the secret place 
of our own hearts and let Him know 
that we are thankful for the blessings 
that He sends us. Many pray when 
they seem to be greatly in need of help 
of some kind, but not so many stop to 
give thanks for the joy that comes to 
them every day. 

Thanksgiving time is a good time to 
turn our thoughts to God, but true fol- 
lowers of the Christ turn their thoughts 
to God every day and thus make each 
day a day of praise and thanksgiving. 
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LESSON 9, DECEMBER 2, 1928. 


Paul Before His Judges.—Acts 24:24- 
27; 26:19-29. 


GOLDEN TEXT—I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision—Acts 26:19. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


We all want to be free, and we find 
the greatest freedom in knowing and 
following Truth. Though Paul was in 
bonds, he was free in mind and in spirit, 
because of the Christ within him. Paul 
was willing to give up his freedom in 
the outer world, in order to have the 
greater freedom that comes from 
within. We all need to give up our per- 
sonal desires in order to know the joy 
that comes to us in spirit. 

Our freedom in Truth does not come 
to us all at once. It is more like a plant 
that slowly grows and unfolds. On the 
way to Damascus Paul’s heart was 
opened to receive the Christ message. 


After that he understood and did many — 


things that were very different from 
the things that he had done before. 
When he told Festus, the governor, 
these things, Festus could not under- 
stand them and he thought that Paul 
was crazy. If we are used to thinking 


of things wholly in a material way, the — 


things of Spirit seem strange and un- 
real to us. 

We cannot receive words of Truth, 
while our minds are filled with untrue 
thoughts. That is why the words of 


Paul could not move Festus, who was — 


wholly material in his thinking. 
Agrippa, who stands for pain, was 
almost brought to accept Paul’s teach- 
ing. We often find that pain opens the 
mind to receive higher teachings, al- 
though all those who suffer do not at 
once find the Christ way that leads to 
health and peace and plenty. When we 
are filled with the Christ Spirit, as Paul 


was, we want all other children of God © 


to have the same blessing. 
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BLANCHE CORMER 


gang were not going to school, because 


they all wore cover- 
alls. Two or three 
times he had started 
hopefully toward the 
Roost, but the boys 
had not followed. At 
last, with baskets and 
packages, they went 
out the big gate and 
up the lane. David 
whistled, and Bige 
needed no second invi- 
tation. 

“This weather sure 


\ is a change from the 


fine warm days we 
have been having,” 
said Kegs, buttoning 
himself into his red 


Sweater. 


“It is the coolest 
morning we've had 
this fall,’”’ Red agreed, 
“and from the looks of 
those clouds it may 
storm before night.” 

“Just the right sort 
of day to build a fire 
and roast potatoes,” 


said Chink. “Let’s hurry and get there. 
I’m hungry already.” 
The Spartans, with an abundant sup- 


Gypsy Red 


Bige was puzzled. He knew that it ply of food, were headed for their fa- 
wasn’t Saturday. At least he knew the’ vorite picnic spot, a clear space on the 


Blanche Sage Hasel- 
tine knows boys. She 
knows the problems boys 
have to meet; she knows 
how hard it is, some- 
times, to “come through” 
and make a clean breast 
of the thing that is 
weighing heavily on a 
boy’s conscience. Last 
month she told us how 
Red worked out that 
problem. 

This month she is 
showing us another side 
of Red’s character, the 
side that sometimes puts 
a boy in an awkward 
position. 

Read Blanche’s Corner 
each month, and perhaps 
the. Spartans will help 
you to live more nearly 
as you would like to live. 


edge of a high bank above a creek. 


Once there, they 
scattered to find wood 
for fuel. 

“Hadn’t we better 
get some rocks for a 
fireplace?” asked 
Cousin Bob. 

“We won’t need a 
fireplace for roasting 
‘spuds’ and apples,” 
Red said. “Just build 
a fire, and let it die 
down to embers. 
Then roll your apples 
and spuds in mud and 
bury them in _ the 
ashes.” 

“That’s all right for 
the spuds, Red, but I 
think we’d better roast 
the apples on sticks 
over the coals,” sug- 
gested David. 

“Yes, but we’re go- 
ing to have cocoa,” 
Kegs broke in. “I 
brought the cocoa and 
sugar, and a bucket to 
boil the cocoa in.” 


“That’s easy,” said Andy, starting 


toward the road. David laid the fire. 


when the blaze was fairly started, the 
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meantime Andy had reappeared with a 
flat rock in each hand. When the fire 
had died down a bit he laid the rocks 
on it, a few inches apart. 

“We can set the bucket on here,” he 
said. 

“Mix your sugar and cocoa together 
in the bucket,’’ Cousin Bob told Kegs, 
“and pour some water over it.” 

Kegs looked blank. “Oh, boy!” he 
exclaimed. “I left the canteen on the 
stone step by the well house.” 

Chink picked up the bucket in dis- 
gust. ‘“‘We’ll have to use creek water,” 
he said. “There’s a deep place a little 
farther up, where it’s fairly clear.” 

“It ought to be all right if it’s boiled,” 
said Kegs in a meek voice. 

At the side of the bank Chink paused. 
“Look!” he pointed across the stream. 
The gang ran to the bank. Several 
large cars grouped about a gaily painted 
house-truck were camped below them on 
the opposite side of the creek. 

“Gypsies!” said Kegs in a low voice. 
“Perhaps we'd better move.” 

Red laughed. “They won’t hurt you, 
Kegs. You’ve been reading fairy tales!” 
Just at that moment a strange voice 
came from behind them. “Got a 
match?” it asked. 

Turning, the gang saw two smiling 
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Red was not there. 


gypsy women standing by the fire. The 
Spartans were too startled to reply im- 
mediately. Red was the first to recover. 
He drew some matches from his pocket. 
“Here you are,” he said, holding them 
out to the woman nearest him. The 
gypsy’s teeth gleamed in a friendly 
smile. 

“Fine boy,” she said, “lucky boy,” 
and she pointed to Red’s hair. “Red- 
headed people always bring good luck.” 
The gypsy was serious now. “Stay close 
to him,” she advised the gang. The 
smaller gypsy was peering into the bas- 
kets. “You give us potatoes?” she 
asked. 

“We haven’t any to spare,” said 
David. 

“One, two, three,” the woman per- 
sisted, holding up brown fingers to em- 
phasize her count. 


“No,” said Andy decidedly, moving | 


toward the baskets. The gypsies drifted 
toward the road. “You have much 
luck,” the larger one called back, smiling 
at Red over her shoulder. 

“It is late in the year for gypsies to 
be going south,” said Cousin Bob. 

“It has been so warm they haven’t 
hurried, I suppose,” said Red. “Any- 
way, it doesn’t take them long to get 
south these days. They have cars.” 

“T wouldn’t like to be a gypsy,” said 
Kegs. “It might not be so bad in sum- 
mer, but this time of year I’d want to 
sleep in a house.” 

“You’re just soft. That’s what’s the 
matter with you,” said Red loftily. “I'd 
like it. Just think! No school. Never 
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have to dress up or wash your ears. 
Just ride around and sleep outdoors.” 

“You are brave in the daytime, Red,” 
laughed Chink, “but I remember once 
we slept out and you were afraid of an 
old cow that came nosing around.” 

“T wasn’t afraid,” denied Red. “I 
just got up to see what it was.” 

“That was warm weather, too,” broke 
in Kegs. “You’d want to be inside on 
cool nights.” 

“T’ll bet I wouldn’t.” Red was get- 
ting indignant. “I wouldn’t be afraid 
to sleep right out under the trees. I 
wish I’d been born a gypsy.” 

“Who ever saw a red-headed gypsy?” 
laughed Chink. 

When the potatoes had been rolled in 
mud and buried in the ashes, and the 
cocoa had been cooked, the Spartans 
held apples over the coals, on sharpened 
sticks. When the apples were more or 
less roasted, the gang decided to eat 
their sandwiches and drink the cocoa 
while the apples were cooling. The po- 
tatoes, since it took so long to cook them, 
were to be dessert. 

When they had eaten everything else, 
the potatoes were raked out of the ashes. 

When the mud shell was broken the 
skin came off with it. The potatoes 


| turned out very well, except that they 


got a bit dirty from grimy fingers and 
were a bit raw in the middle. The gang, 
however, used plenty of salt and pro- 
nounced them fine. 
“T’ve got to have 


Ja drink of water,” 


said Red, as he 
swallowed the last 
of his potato. Tak- 
ing up the bucket, 
he started down the 
path. The rest of 
the gang gathered 
up the cups and 
packed them in the 
basket. When the 
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things were all ready, Cousin Bob went 
to the edge of the bank and whistled. 
There was no answer. 

“T wonder what can be keeping him,” 
said Cousin Bob, starting down the 
path. He followed Red’s footprints to 
the deep place in the creek. The bucket 
was sitting by the side of the creek, but 
Red was not there. 

“Hey, Red!” called Bob, but there was 
no answering shout. By the time he 
had repeated the call, the gang had 
gathered by the water hole. 

“Where can he have gone?” Chink 
was asking, when Kegs shouted, 

“The gypsies have left!” 

Sure enough, the camp across the 
creek was deserted. 

“T heard them starting the cars when 
we were eating our spuds,” said Chink. 

“They must have been down here 
too,” David pointed out. ‘See all those 
footprints in the mud.” 

“T’ll bet they’ve got Red.” 
voice was at the breaking point. 
Red!” he screamed in panic. 

The only answer was the distant moo 
of a cow. 


Kegs’ 
“Red, 


(To be continued) 
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PICTURE PUZZLE 
By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


When the names of the objects pic- following blanks may be filled: 
tured here are properly placed in the 


Mother cooked some ----- in the 
blank spaces in the corners, one line in ____ seasoned them with ----, and we 
each corner section, reading down, will jag a nice ----. 


furnish a word with which one of the 


CHANGE A LETTER PUZZLE 
Change N to S in the following: An animal of stunted growth and make 
Hidden and make that which comes last. that which eats iron. 


One who plants and makes a coating A small horse and make a flower. 
A wind guide and make a flower urn. 
used for walls. 


The foremost place and make frozen 
A shelter and make a trial. 


dew. 
Needed or desired and make unused. One who digs for gold and make one 
A container for water and make work. who hoards it. 


HOW TO CHANGE A LEMON INTO A PIG ~ 
CUT HIS FEET FROM A TOOTH-PICK OR A MATCH 
EARS FROM A PIECE OF CARROT. CLOVES FOR 
a. A CURVED HAIR PIN FOR HIS 
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For Your Christmas 


‘*Little Susie Sleep Ears’’ and ‘‘White Stockings and Other 
Tales,’’ our two new children’s books, have arrived just in 
time for your Christmas. 


When you see these books, you will think they are the 
best books that you have ever seen, because they are just the 
kind of books that folk your age like. We took the stories 
from Wee Wisdom (They were the ones that you especially 
liked.) and sent them to a famous publisher of children’s 
books, with a note asking them to make the stories into the 
best books that they knew how to make. 


They put to work their artists and printers and book 
binders and all the other workers that it takes to make books, 
and they have sent us back our stories, all dressed up in 
fancy type and cunning colored pictures. These are the love- 
liest children’s books that we have ever had. We haven’t 
words to tell you just how lovely they are; you will have to 
see them for yourself. 

When Mother asks what you want for Christmas say, 
“‘Little Susie Sleep Ears’’ and ‘‘White Stockings and Other 
Tales.’’ You will love both these books, and they are priced 
at only $.75 each. If you have a friend to whom you want to 
be especially nice this Christmas, send him one of these books. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Music by M. S. C. 
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THE RABBIT’S THANKSGIVING DAY 
By? IMELDA OCTAVIA SHANKLIN 

We had Thanksgiving Day. 

Cousin Max and Cousin May came to play with 
Buddy and me. 

We went walking in the north pasture. Boon 
walked with us. 

We found a dandelion. It lived on the bank of 
the creek. It wasallalone. Buddy and Cousin Max 
put a stick into the ground by the dandelion. They 
want to know if it will be there next sprin3. 

Boon went to the bridge. He barked. Buddy 
told Cousin Max to look. Boon was diz3}in3, in the 
bank. 


Cousin Max and Buddy ran. Cousin May and I 
ran. But we did not run so fast. 


Buddy said a rabbit was back of the rock. The 


rain had carried away one side of the rabbit's house. 
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Boon was close to the rabbit. He barked, and duz 
to pet the Bround away. 

Buddy caught Boon by the collar. Cousin Max 
picked up the rabbit. He let Cousin May and me 
touch the rabbit’s ears. He let us feel the rabbit's 
heart beat. He said the rabbit was afraid of Boon. 

Cousin Max took the rabbit across the creek. He 
put it on the ground. The rabbit ran fast. It went 
into the bushes. Boon tried to Set away. He barked 
all the time. 

Cousin Max said the rabbit was safe. 

Buddy let Boon 30. He told him it was not fair 
to frighten a little rabbit. Boon put his nose on 
Buddy’s foot. He whined. Buddy said Boon meant 
he was lad he did not get the rabbit. 

Cousin Max said this was the rabbit’s Thanks- 
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By DorovtHy WHIPPLE FRY 


Two little birds sat on a tree Two little girls awoke at dawn 

And chirped and sang so merrily. And sang the dearest lilting song. 
Although the sky was misty gray, Although the rain was silvery white. 
They made a joyous sunny day They filled the day with dear delight 


By singing. By singing. 
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Did you ever travel in paper doll land, 
Where paper doll people all stay? 
You surely should go; 
You'd like it, I know; 
It’s but a short journey away. 
You'd like the fine people of paper doll 
land— 
They're jolly, and funny, and dear, 
With the prettiest clothes 
(Cut from books, I suppose) 
That look just like those we wear here! 


The times when I travel in paper doll land 

Are days when the rain simply pours, 
And I can't go outside 
For the grass hasn't dried, 

And I must keep happy indoors. 

I put all my paper doll people in trains 
Some shoe boxes fastened together), 
And we travel away 
Fora morning of play, 

In spite of the stormy, dark weather. 
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The town I like best, in this paper doll land, 

Is under the table upstairs. 

There are houses and schools, 
With benches and stools, 

And beds, and pianos, and chairs. 
There are brown paper rugs spread on all of the 
floors 
Where paper doll people can walk; 

There are parks with a swing 

And most everything, LAN 
Where paper doll people can talk. Ne 


I visit and visit, in paper doll land, | a) 


I laugh and | joke | 
With the paper doll folk— 
Such joyous companions are we! pol 
So, if you would visit in paper doll land, 
Instead of just playing alone, 
Take pictures and shears 
And make you, my dears, 
A paper doll land of your own! 


As happy and gay as can be. | 3 2 
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Traveling, with the caravan, 
they came to Egypt. 

Father Joseph turned the don- 
key away from the caravan. 
Mother Mary was on the don- 
key’s back. In her arms she 
held little Lord Jesus. 

Following, them came a camel. 
The camel bore gifts from the 
desert chief. Amon}, the sifts 
were a rich rud, for little Lord 
Jesus, brightly colored silks for 
Mother Mary, and many silver 
pieces for Father Joseph. When 
Father Joseph would have re- 
fused the gifts, the chief 
said, “I perceive that the gifts 
are just. [hy Lord bless thee.” 

Then Father Joseph and 
Mother Mary could no longer 
refuse. They thanked the chief, 
then went the way God led 
them. 

The caravan kept to its course. 
It sought the rich cities of Epypt. 
Father Joseph found for him- 


self and his family, a small house 
at the edge of a village. 

Father Joseph was a carpen- 
ter. He made tables and benches 
and shelves for the houses of 
the village. 

Mother Mary sang, as she set 
her new house in order. She put 
small jreen branches in a water 
juz. Then she put the jug on the 
table from which they ate their 
food. With some of the silk that 
the chief had 3iven, she draped 
the walls and the ceilin3, where 
Father Joseph had placed a 
small bed he had made for little 
Lord Jesus. Fine linens, the sift 
of the camel driver who had be- 
come a 300d man at the sight of 
little Lord Jesus, she spread over 
the child’s bedding. The rug, 
that the chief had given was the 
child’s play floor, by day. 

To please Father Joseph she 
made her a dress of some of the 


gaily striped silk. When little 
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Lord Jesus saw her in the dress, 
he held out his arms, and eagerly 
clasped and unclasped his little 
hands. Then Mother Mary made 
her another dress, of silk yet 
more bright. 

Little Lord Jesus was Zrow- 
ing. He could sit alone. He 
talked in soft baby jabber. He 
lauRhed and jurgled in a way 
that sometimes made Mother 
Mary uncertain whether she 
listened to a bird or to her child. 
She would leave her work, to 
look at him. Then she might see 
only the open space of land, the 
village, or the blue sky with the 
hot sun. But at times little Lord 
Jesus threw up his hands, as if 
askin?, some one to take him. 

By day she saw around him 
a brightness greater than the 
sunlight; by night there still 
shone the glory as of a star upon 
his face. But Mother Mary 
told no one of these things. 

One night when Father Jos- 
eph had come home and made 
ready for 
supper, in- 
stead of set- 
ting, his food 
on the table, 
|Mother 
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Mary brought him the child. 

“He will give you his hands,” 
she exclaimed in delight. 

Father Joseph offered his 
hands to the little one, who only 
smiled. Then Father Joseph soft- 
ly patted his hands. Again he 
held them out, and said, “Come, 
little Jesus.” 

Little Lord Jesus put his small 
soft hands into the large, firm 
hands of Father Joseph. And 
Father Joseph took the child 
and held him. Little Lord Jesus 
patted the broad chest of Father 
Joseph, and tucked his lovely 
face close. Then Father Joseph 
spoke a blessing, on the child. 

On hot days little Lord Jesus 
rolled about on his rug. Once 
Mother Mary found him in the 
sand. A large snake was by 
him, its head in the child’s lap. 
Little Lord Jesus patted the 
snake and talked his baby 
words to it. The light about him 
was very bright, and Mother 
Mary knew that the snake 
would not 


harm her 

child. She 

softl y 

ealled, “Lit- 

tle Jesus! | 
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Little Jesus!” The baby reached 
his hands toward her, and the 
snake crawled away. 

Mother Mary told Father 
Joseph about the snake. He 
went to the rug and picked up 
little Lord Jesus. 

“Keep the child near you, my 
wife,” he said. 

But Mother Mary knew that 
the snake and all livin} crea- 
tures must always love the child 
at whose cradle angels had sung. 
And that night, when she put 
little Lord Jesus. to bed, she 
heard as from afar, the faint 
music of the song, that had filled 
the skies at Bethlehem on the 
night when little Lord Jesus 
was born. 

The people of the village told 
one another of the wonderful 
beauty and sweetness of the 
carpenter's son. No one ever 
had heard him ery or had 


known him to be fretful. “He is 
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the flower of heaven,” they said. 

Some brought their finest 
cloth for the child. Happy were 
they when they saw him in the 
zarments made by Mother Mary 
from the sifts of their love. 

The children of the village 
searched the hills and the 
streamside for wild flowers for 
little Lord Jesus. These offer- 
ings he loved most of all. He 
eooed his thanks, and took the 
flowers from their hands. But 
he never was known to crush a 
blossom. To one thin and shy 
little boy who brought a single 
white flower, little Lord Jesus 
gave his first kiss. 

All the people in the village 
came to see him. Many, hoping 
to find the child at the shop, 
went there to ask that there be 
made for them a piece of the 
fine handicraft that Father Jos- 
eph knew so well how to shape. 
So the little family prospered. 
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Have left the maple tree. 
| Now, many miles away their son}s 
Are pouring, cheerily. 


} ty And are you thinking, “My, how sad 
This little must be”? 
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God sees through me; 
Today my eyes 


See every one 


As 300d and wise. 


Clay, 
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God speaks through me; 
Each word I say 


Will gladden those 
I meet today. 
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God loves through me; 
And back at night, 


Love comes to make 
The dark hours bright. 


Wee Wisdom is now on sale at leading news stands. 
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